CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE
THE RUSSIAN TREATY
There has always been the bitterest: hostility between the
Conservatives and Russia. Almost every day for years
the question of our relations with the Soviet Republic has been
raised. Every term of abuse, every epithet of invective has
been used against it. Churchill has been particularly vitriolic,
but that only because his vocabulary of vituperation is more
extensive and more forceful. In one passage, typical in its
baleful malignity, he says : c Russia, self-outcast, sharpens her
bayonets in her Arctic night and mechanically proclaims
through self-starved lips her philosophy of hatred and death.'
He has been able to put into his denunciation every clement,
not only of antagonism, but of contempt and loathing. It may
be added that, in doing this, he is only interpreting, in his own
exaggerated idiom, the feelings of the Conservative Party.
This attitude was exemplified in a note sent by the late
Lord Curzon, Foreign Secretary in 1923, to the Russian
Government. The note was a typical Lord Curam production,
couched in haughty, peremptory terms, and it threatened to
break off all trade relations with the Soviet. The Labour
Party raised this question in the House of Commons with such
success that the Government agreed to modify their ultimatum
and announced that they were prepared to confer with the
emissary of the Soviet Government.
MacDonald's attitude to Russia was known and appreciated
by his political opponents. Mr. Baldwin quoted with emphasis,
in the House of. Commons, a rather startling sentence which
MacDonald had used in connection with the Russian negotia-
tions. The Prime Minister had said : * The Labour Party
will stand no nonsense and no monkey tricks from the Russian
diplomatic representatives.' c Can anyone imagine/ asked
Mr. Baldwin, "those words being used to the American or
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